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PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


PxrerBoroven is one of the most interesting 
and beautiful of our cathedral churches. 
Exclusive of this magnificent structure and 
its immediate precincts, the City presents but 
few attractions for the antiquary, or pictu- 
resque features to gratify the artist. Seated 
in a flat county, with a large tract of fenny 
land, interspersed with meres and canals, 
towards the east, and with a dull, sluggish 
river skirting its southern side, it has slight 
pretensions to romantic scenery. The cathe- 
dral, as seen from various points, groups well 
with the trees in the vicinity. Excepting the 
tower of the parish church, which is remark- 
able neither for altitude nor beauty, there is 
no commanding edifice in the city to com- 
bine or contrast with the minster. Viewed 
from the west, (the point of the annexed 
Engraving,) the latter presents an august 
appearance, from the expansion of the great 
arches of the front, and when lighted wp by 
the setting sun, and relieved by a dark or 
hazy sky, it is peculiarly striking and im- 
pressive. Such is Mr. Britton’s graphic 
description of the site of the cathedral; and 
by aid of that gentleman’s laborious “ His- 
tory and Antiquities,” we are enabled to pre- 
sent to our readers the following outline of 
its origin, as well as a glance at its architec- 
tural beauties. 

Medeshamstede,* the ancient name of 
Peterborough during the Anglo-Saxon and 
Anglo-Norman dynasties, was originally a 
place of great note. It was afterwards called 
Gildensburgh, from its riches, or gilded 
minster ; next it bore the name of Burgh, or 
Burigh, from its fortified walls; and, lastly, 
Peter’s Burgh, or Borough, the minster being 
dedicated to St. Peter. 

The origin of the monastic establishment 
cannot be ascertained with certainty. It is, 
however, generally admitted, that Peada, the 
eldest son of Penda, fourth king of Mercia, 
the most powerful kingdom of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, laid the foundation of a monastic 
edifice in 655,.at Medhamsted. He did not 
live to finish his pious undertaking, being 
murdered by his wife, in the fourth year of 
his reign, as related by the Peterborough 
historians. His successor the Northumbrian 
King, Oswy, continued the holy labour; he 
was displaced after a short and tyrannical 
reign, by Wulfere, the younger son of Penda, 
who enabled Saxulf the abbot to proceed in 
the building, the king finding thereto “ gold 
and silver, land and possessions, and all that 
thereto behoveth. Then went the abbot 
home, and began to work. So he-sped as 
Christ permitted him ; so that in a few years 
was that minster ready.” 

* The etymology of Mederhamstede is easy. Mede, 
or Mead, meadow, i.e. watered land: Ham, a shel- 
tered situation; and Stede, Stead, or Stad, a bank, 


tution, or place of rest. + Saxon Chronicle, 
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In 664, or the seventh year of Wulfere, the 
building was hallowed, or consecrated, and 
the charter granted, and sent to Rome, to be 
ratified by the Pope. Wulfere dying in 675, 
was succeeded by his brother Ethelred, who 
appears to have been even a more munificent 
benefactor to this monastery than any of his 
brothers. ‘After reigning thirty years, he 
exchanged his crown and sceptre for a cowl, 
became first a monk, and afterwards abbot of 
Bardney, in Lincolnshire, where he died in 
the year 716. 

In the following century, 871, the monas. 
tery was entirely destroyed by the Danes, who, 
led on by Hubba, after laying waste the 
neighbouring monastery of Croyland, hurried 
on to Medhamsted, when, finding the gates 
closed, and the inmates prepared for defence, 
they battered the walls, by means of the war. 
like engines then in use. During this assault, 
Tulba, the brother of Hubba, was mortally 
wounded by a stone thrown from the walls, 
which so enraged the Danish leader, that, 
forcing an entrance into the monastery, he 
slew all the monks and their superior, and plun- 
dered and set fire to the sacred edifice, which 
is related to have continued burning fifteen 
days. The library, the archives of the abbey, 
its charters and writings, were either wan- 
tonly torn, or burnt; but the plunderers 
reaped little advantage from this — 
as the wagons filled with the spoils of 
abbey, were lost either in the river Nen, or 
in the neighbouring marshes. Tranquillity 
being somewhat restored by the departure of 
the invaders, a few of the brotherhood of 
Croyland, who had escaped the carnage 
there, elected Godric their abbot, who r- 
paired to Medhamsted, and having collected 
the bones of the murdered monks, to the 
number -of 84, interred them in one large 
grave, over which he raised a stone, sculp 
tured with the effigies of some of the eccle 
siastics. This monument is supposed to be 
still preserved, and will be foun engmsel 
and described at 292. During the 
remainder of his life, Godric annually visited 
this mausoleum of his murdered brethren, 
pitching a tent over the stone, and saying 
mass two several days for the souls of 
interred beneath. 

The monastery at Medhamsted lay in ruins 
ninety-six years, or till the year 966, when 
Athelwold, bishop of Winchester, prevailed 
on Edgar, the successor of Alfred, to assist 
in its re-erection, by granting a charter, and 
large donations of gold, silver, relics, and 
land, Athelwold being the builder or archi- 
tect. In this king’s reign, Medhamsted, 
now called Burgh, was a sort of vice-papal 
see, or second Rome, and the minster was 
enriched with relics and more substantial 
wealth. Its prosperity continued till soon 
after the accession of the Conqueror, when 
Thoroldus, a Norman, was placed by him in 
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the vacant chair of Burgh Monastery. His 
un ity in the convent Hereward 
de Wake, nephew of the ing abbot, to 
join a Danish force in the Isle of Ely, who 
proceeded to Peterburgh, and set fire to and 
entered the monastery, and robbed the church 
of its most valuable treasures ; as the golden 
crown set with gems, and the footstool of 
pure gold and gems, belonging to the great 
cross ; gold and silver biers and crosses, the 
great golden table enriched with gems, &c. 
“there being not the like in all England.” 
The Danes carried these treasures home to 
Denmark, but they were, in part, recovered 
for the monastery. The buildings were now 
repaired and extended : Ernulphus, the abbot 
in 1107, built a new dormitory and refectory, 
and finished the chapter-house: he was suc- 
ceeded by John de Sais, in whose time, soon 
after 1116, a fire occurred in the monastery, 
which consumed all but the chapter-house, 
dormitory, and new refectory; the vi 

was also burnt. This calamity is related by 
a writer of the time to have been a divine 
punishment for the Saguee of the abbot, 
who, in a passion, “ fell a cursing,” and one 
of his servants in the bakehouse, following 
the example, cursed also, and said, “ come 
devil, and blow the fire.” 

On the eighth of the ides of March, a. p. 
1118, Naar — laid the foundation of a 
new church, which is generally supposed to 
be the origin of the present cathedral, thus 
entitling it to rank among our earliest speci- 
mens of Anglo-Norman architecture. John 
did not live to witness its completion: his 
next successor but one, Martin de Vecti, 
appointed in 1133, not only forwarded the 


new church, but repaired the other parts of 
the monastery which had suffered by fire, and 
in his abbacy, the monks were introduced 


into the church, which was re-dedicated to 
St. Peter. His successor, William de Water- 
ville, founded Thomas a Becket’s chapel, 
(considered to be the chapel and porch of 
the centre arch of the western front ; see the 
Engraving,) built the transept, or two cross 
aisles, and three stories of the great tower of 
the church. The next abbot, Benedict, 
appointed in 1177, finished Becket’s chapel, 
and removed thither from Canterbury, the 
martyr’s shirt, surplice, some of his blood, 
and some of the stones on which he fell; 
which attracted superstitious visiters, and 
consequent oblations to the monastery: he 
also, according to some writers, built the 
nave of the church, from the lantern to the 
porch. We pass on to Robert de Lindesey, 
appointed abbot in 1214, who, among other 
improvements in the church, “ glazed more 
thirty-nine windows, which had been 
iously stuffed with reeds and straw to 

| a out the rain.” In 1272, the lady-chapel 
was built by the prior, on the north side of 
the church. — de Croyland, appointed 

2 


abbot in 1299, built a new entrance to the 
abbey, presumed to be the great gate-house 
leading to the bishop’s palace; he entertained 
the king and queen here in 1303, and soon 
afterwards, Prince Edward and Piers Gaves- 
ton. Godfrey’s successor feasted here in 
Easter, 1327, Edward III., his queen, and 
the whole court, at a cost of 487/. 6s. 5d. 
The east end of the church was begun by 
Richard Acton, elected abbot in 1433, and 
— by Robert Kirton, appointed in 
1496. The state of the monastery and town, 
about this time, may be infe from the 
facts that Kirton’s predecessor accepted a 
bribe of 40s. to suffer a felon to escape from 
ptison, for which he was indicted at the 
sessions, and found guilty. In Kirton’s 
time, too, the monks committed themselves 
strangely: one stole jewels from St. Oswald’s 
shrine, and gave them to his our, and 
others haunted a tavern near the monastery, 
singing and dancing till near midnight. 
With the next abbot, John Browne, of 
Burghe, or Chambers, we close the history 
of the abbey, and commence that of the 
cathedral. He was appointed abbot in 1528, 
and entertained Wolsey here in the same 
year. This “ proud prelate,” as Shakspeare 
calls him, while here, washed and kissed the 
feet of 59 poor people, to each of whom he 
gave 12d., three ells of canvass for shirts, a 
pair of shoes, and a portion of red herrings. 
In this abbot’s time also was the interment 
of Katharine of Arragon, the first wife of 
Henry VIII., who dying at Kimbolton 
Castle, Hunts. Jan. 8, 1535-6, was brought 
to, and deposited in, the south aisle of the 
choir; and Lord Herbert and Holinshed 
ascribe the preservation of the abbey, and 
its conversion into a cathedral, to this event. 
Some of the courtiers are said to have sug- 
gested to the king how well it would be- 
come his greatness to erect a fair monument 
for her: he answered, “ Yes, he would leave 
her one of the goodliest in the kingdom,— 
meaning this church.” Soon afterwards, the 
monastery, with many others, was dissolved, 
and the abbey church was converted into a 
cathedral. 

The first important event in the history of 
the Cathedral, was in the civil discords of 
1638-9, when not only were the monuments 
and painted windows destroyed, but the 
building itself ly injured ; and in 1643, 
Cromwell’s soldiers committed similar havoc, 
from which the ancient register was preserved 
by a person who had hid it in the choir, and 
subsequently purchased it of a soldier for 10s. 
—the fellow calling it “ an old Latin bible.”* 


* The name of the Bible, by the help of the 10s. 

rved this precious treasure from the flames; as 
r. Austin left a record in the first leaf of the book, 
witha copy of the soldier’s acknowledgment, that he 
had given him satisfaction for it in these words: “I 
pray let this Scripture Book alone, for he hath paid 
me for it, and therefore I would desire you to let it 
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(Anglo-Saxon Tomb, and Abbot's Cloak, in Peterborough Cathedral.) 


The cathedral, thus ruined and desolate, 
\was afterwards used as a parish church for 


Presbyterian worship; after the Restoration, 
the dilapidated lady-chapel was taken down, 
and the materials sold to provide money for 
repairing the cathedral. 

We now come to speak more directly of 
the architecture of the cathedral. We have 
already remarked it to be strictly Anglo- 
Norman, since the whole of the present 
edifice is of date subsequent to 1116, or, after 
the arrival of the Normans in this country. 
Without such evidence as we have adduced, 
few antiquaries would consider the age of the 
nave so late as 1180, as it is generally be- 
lieved that the pointed style was commonly 
adopted at that time. Beneath the great 
lantern-tower we find two pointed arches 
employed; and it appears that this part of 
the church preceded the nave in date. 

The plan corresponds with that of most 
other cathedrals ; and consists of a nave with 
side aisles, and transept, a choir terminating 
at the east end semicircularly, and surrounded 
with a continuation of the side aisles of the 
nave, the whole terminated at the east by 
what is called the new building. In the 
centre is a tower, rising from the four arches, 
by which the several parts of the structure 
are connected together. 

The first of the annexed Engravings repre- 
sents the West Front, of splendid and origi- 
nal design. Its founders are unknown, but, 
in the absence of documentary evidence, Mr. 
Britton refers this portion to the times of 
alone. By me Henry Topclyffe, souldyer under 
Captain Cromwell, Colonel Cromwell's sonn ; there- 
fore I pray let italone. By me Heury Topclyffe.” 


Acharius and Robert de Lindesey, between 
1200 and 1222. It is formed by a portico, 
or porch, of three lofty arches, with a chapel 
in the centre, the origin, purpose, and utility 
of which have given rise to more differences 
of opinion than we have space to examine. 

The new building, (already mentioned,) at 
the eastern extremity of the choir was the 
last addition made to the church before the 
dissolution of the monastery, making a period 
of 400 years from the foundation of the pre- 
sent church, in 1]18, to the final completion 
of this addition, in the year 1518. This 
chapel is supposed to have been erected by 
Sir Reginald Bray, who, in the time of Abbot 
Kirton, was here; and allowed by the mo- 
nastery “a due proportion of diet for a num- 
ber of dishes.” 

The precincts of the cathedral contain seve- 
tal ancient monastic buildings ; among which 
is the entrance gateway from the town, at the 
west end of the cluse, the original part of 
which is strictly Norman. 

The interior of the church is characterized 
by solidity and massiveness of constructiotf: 
the original fittings of the choir were compa- 
ratively mean; but these have, we believe, 
been displaced by repairs and embellishments 
in better taste, under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Bilore, the eminent architect ; to de- 
fray the expense of which, 5,000/. were sub- 
scribed about six years since. 

Among the ancient memorials preserved in 
the church is the tomb mentioned at p. 290, 
and called the shrine of the monks who were 
murdered by the Danes in 870. It is orna 
mented at the sides and top with rude sculp- 
ture of saints, or apostles, in low relief, with 
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foliage, &c., and Mr. Britton’ considers it as 
a fine specimen of the style and character 
of Anglo-Saxon art. Another relic is the 
cloak of Abbot Caleto, which was found when 
the church was newly paved, not many years 
since, in a stone coffin It is elegantly em- 
broidered with sprigs, fleurs-de-lis, and glo- 
riole ; in the centre is a Madonna; and there 
is a border for the neck, ornamented with 
figures of saints under double niches. These 
two relics ‘are represented in the oppo- 
site page, the cloak being exactly as it ap- 

a few years since, nailed upon a white 
cloth, just over the abbot’s stone, at the back 
of the altar, as shown to the visiters of the 
cathedral. 


The length of the whole cathedral exter- 
nally, is stated to be 471 feet ; and the whole 
height of the central tower, externally, is 150 
feet. 


SICILIAN HYMN TO THE MADONNA. 
WueEn the cypress tree is weeping 
With the bright rose o’er the tomb, 
And the sunny orb is sleeping 
On the mountain's brow of gloom ; 
Sweet mother! at thy shrine 
Our spirits melt in pray’r, 
Beneath the loveliness divine 
Which Art has pictured there. 
Or, when the crystal star of even 
Is mirror’d iu the silent sea, 
And we can almost deem that heaven 
Derives its calmest smile from thee ; 
Oh! Virgin—if the lute 
Invokes thy name in song, 
Be thine the only voice that’s mute 
Amid the tuneful throng. 
When Battle waves her faulchion gory 
Over the dead on sea or land, 
And one proud heart receives the glory 
Won by the blood of many a band ; 
If the hero’s prayer to thee 
From his fading lips be given, 
Awake his heart to ecstacy, 
With brightest hopes of heaven. 
Madonna! on whose bosom slumber’d 
The infant Christ with sunny brow, 
The viewless hours have pass’d unnumber’d, 
Since we adored thy shrine as now. 
But not the gorgeous sky, 
Or the blue expansive sea, 
To us such beauty could supply 
As that which hallow’d t! 
And when the scenes of life are fuded 
From our dim eyes like phantom things, 
When gentlest hearts with gloom are shaded, 
And cease to thrill at Fancy’s strings ; 
Thou, like the rainbow’s form 
When summer skies are dark, 
Shalt give thy light amid the storm, 
guide the wanderer’s bark ! ane 


EXTRAORDINARY DREAM. 

(Concluded from page 277.) 
Our second tale is of a different character, 
and more recent date, having occurred about 
forty years , and within the personal 
Observation of the narrator; who, therefore, 
vouches for the truth of it in every particular. 
It is as follows :— 
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A man named Neale, who was given to 
dissolute and intemperate habits, had been 
spending the day at a public house, which he 
left at a late hour in the evening in a state 
of complete intoxication, to return to his 
home, distant about two miles. The land- 
lord endeavoured to prevail on him to stop all 
night, seeing that he was in a very unfit 
state to travel on horseback, and having a 
wide and rather rapid river to cross. fre, 
however, could not prevail on him, and the 
next morning his horse was found, saddled 
and bridled, at a farm house on the opposite 
side of the river. This circumstance led to 
an inquiry as to what had become of Neale; 
and, it being found that he had left the inn 
in the state described above, and that he had 
not reached home, no doubt was entertained 
but that he was drowned in attempting to 
cross the ford. Several persons immediately 
proceeded to search for him, but without 
success. In the course of the day, the farmer 
at whose gate the horse was found, called 
upon a neighbour (the father of the narrator, 
who was also present,) to consult with him 
as to what further steps it was prudent to 
take. While they were deliberating, a person 
who lived at a considerable distance, came 
up and requested to speak with Mr. C., the 
narrator's father. He said he came in conse- 
quence of a dregm he had had the night 
previous, respecting a man named Neale. 
He had dreamed that he was drowned in 
crossing the river, and thatthe body was 
lying opposite a certain part of Mr. C.’s 
meadows, which he thought he could point 
out. He said he had inquired at Neale’s 
house in passing, and found that he was 
missing, which induced him to come on, to 
make further investigation. Mr. C. had but 
little faith in dreams; nevertheless, as the 
proofs were so easy and immediately avail- 
able, the whole party, including the narra- 
tor, with the addition of two or three farming 
servants, proceeded to the river, and conducted 
by the stranger, went straight to the very spot, 
pn they found the body of Neale | ie ts 
three feet water, and about as many furlongs 
from the ford he had attempted to cross! 
The singularity of the circumstances excited 
some suspicion that foul play had been used ; 
and a close investigation of all the facts of 
the case was instituted at the Coroner’s 
Inquest subsequently held upon the body. 
Every inquiry, however, tended to clear the 
party suspected from the slightest implication 
in the man’s death. He was a sober, steady 
man, and it was proved by persons resident 
in the same house with him, that he had 
spent the previous evening with his family, 
and retired to bed at his usual early hour ; 
his wife corroborated his account as to his 
dream and spoke to the strong impression it 
appeared to have made on his mind. The 
landlord of the public house where Neale 
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spent the day, proved that no one else was 
there when he left it, nor had the suspected 
party frequented his house at all. In addi- 
tion to this, the body when examined, exhi- 
bited no marks of violence, and evidently had 
not been robbed; the watch and purse of the 
deceased being found in his pockets. Such 
being the case, a general verdict of “ found 
drowned ” was returned, with an accompany- 
ing narrative stating the circumstances of the 
case, and exonerating the man who found the 
body from all suspicion as to a participation 
in the death. A CorrEsPoNnpDeENT. 


“ ELISAH’S VISION.” 
(1 Kinas, xrx. 11, 13.) 


Beno.p,—the Author of the Universe 

The First Great Cause, the Lord himself pass’d by. 
And first a rushing and a mighty wind 

Brake every rock in pieces numberless, 

And, sweeping past, rent mountains on its way ! 
And there the Prophet stood,—but gaz’d in vain 
To penetrate the veil, the viewless veil 

of that swift-sped and heav’n-directed blast ; 

It passes.on :—no Deity is there !— 

And then an a came, such as before 
Had never visited this solid globe ; 

And now convulsions seize the ae. 

The footing trembles, yet the Holy Man 

Stood up erect,—by unseen Hand sustain’d. 

The earthquake ceas’d; but not as yet unveil'd 
That first of mysteries, Almighty Presence ! 

Then came a Fire, of pure ethereal 

And pass’d on too; Jehovah was not there :-— 
But when its flickering volumes died away, 

There came at last, a murmurin} mystery, 

A still small Voice! (such as would almost chill 
The vital warmth, and bid the awe-struck soul 
Shrink in herself, and cling to earth again), 
The thrilling, deep-breathed accents,—as they came 
O’er the charm’d sense and fill'd the list’ning air, 
Proclaim'd the present God !—and keener far 
They fell upon that favour’d Prophet’s ear, 

Than the late raging blast and earthquake-shock ; 
Deeply sublime! and more appalling far 

Than crashing thunder of the torrid zone. 

And so indeed it was,—that as he heard, 

From the cave’s mouth the Man of God stood forth, 
And hid his face within his mantle’s fold. 





Anecvote Gallery. 


THE CELEBRATED LORD GEORGE LYTTLETON. 


Tue following anecdote of this erudite and 
accomplished nobleman, the friend of the 
poet Thomson, and known to this day by the 
appellation of “the great and good,” was 
narrated to me in my boyhood, as far back as 
the year 1794 or 1795, by an elderly female, 
named Frisby, who lived at that time as 
housekeeper with my late uncle, Mr. George 
Smith, of St. Saviour’s Churchyard. The 
subsequent are the narrator’s own words :— 
“ I was at that time a young gitl, living 
as one of the under servants at Hagley, and, 
not having been in the family long, did not 
know till then that his lordship was some- 
times affected with an impediment in his 


speech. That this was really the case, was 
roved by the following—to me and to his 
ordship—most unpleasant, trying circum. 
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the door,’ said he, in a raised tone of voice; 
1 began to tremble from head to foot, expect. 
ing nothing short of an immediate discharge 
from his service ; when, as I turned round to 
obey his orders, my better feelings over- 
powered me, and I burst into a violent flood 
of tears. I continued sobbing and crying a 
considerable time, with my back tumed to 
his lordship—for I dared not look him in the 
face. At > he rose, as soon as my feel- 
ings were calmed, and spoke to me these 
words: ‘Go to your work; I see you are 
penitent, I therefore freely forgive you ; only, 
let me conjure you never to lose sight of di 
cretion so far again.’ ” 

Here was a triumph of temper worthy of 
the great Newton himself. Enorr. 


BUONAPARTANIA. 


Wun:sr the French troops were encamped at 
a public attention was much excited 
by a am hy, empt at escape made by an 
English sailor. This person, havi escaped 
from the depét, and gained the borders of the 
sea, the woods on which served him for con- 
cealment, constructed, with no other instru- 
ment than a knife, a boat, entirely of the 
bark of trees. When the weather was fair, 
he mounted. a tree and looked out for the 
English flag ; and having at last observed 8 
British cruiser, he ran to the shore, with the 
boat on his back, and was about to trust him- 
self in his frail vessel to the waves, when he 
was pursued, arrested, and loaded with chains. 
ae | in the army was anxious to see the 
boat ; Napoleon, having at | heard 
of the affair, sent for the sailor, and - interro- 
gated him. “You must,” said Napoleon, 
“have had a great desire to see your country 
again, since you could resolve to trust your- 
self on the open sea in so frail a bark: I sup- 
pose you have a sweetheart there.”—“ No,” 
said the sailor, “ but a poor and. infirm 
mother, whom I was anxious to see.”—“ And 
you shall see her,” said Napoleon—giving at 
the same time orders to set him at liberty, 


and bestowing on him a considerable sum of 


money for his mother; observing, that she 
must be a good mother who had so good 4 


son. 
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At the vy ty St. Jean d’Acre, in Egypt, 
Buonaparte three aides-du-camp, (or 
officers,) killed in advancing with his orders 
to the same point. It was necessary to send 
afourth. He had no officers near him but 
Eugene Beauharnais and Lavalette. He 

the latter, and, without being over- 
heard by the former, said to him, “ Il faut y 
aller; je ne veux pas y envoyer cet enfant et 
Je faire tuer si jeune ; sa mere me l’a confie ; 
vous, vous savez ce que c’est que la vie.”— 
Lavalette set off, and, contrary to every ex- 
pectation, returned safe and sound. 

During the tour of Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa in Holland, in 1810, the burgomaster 
of one of the towns which they visited caused 
the following inscription to be posted on the 
triumphal arch through which their Imperial 
Majesties were to pass : 

“Tl n’a pass fait une Sottise, 
En epousant Marie-Louise.” 

Napoleon no sooner read the inscription, than 
he inquired for the burgomaster, and addressed 
him thus: “So, M. le Maire, they cultivate 
the French muses in Holland ?”—“ Sire,” 
answered the burgomaster, “I write a few 
verses.”— Ah! you are the author, then,” 
said the emperor: “ here, do you take snuff? 
(presenting a snuff-box surrgunded with dia- 
monds)—take this, and 

Quand vous y prenez une prise, 

Rappelez vous de Marie-Louise.” 

W. G. C. 


Potes of a Reader. 


A MEXICAN LODGING. 

Carrain Lyon, in his journal of 4 Residence 
in Mexico, gives the following description of 
his lodgings :—“ Hogarth’s ‘ Enraged Musi- 
cian’ never suffered more than I have done, 
in consequence of the utter impossibility of 
enjoying one quiet hour to attend to my busi- 
ness. I may be pardoned for giving some 
description of my trouble, in order to show 
that, with every disposition to accommodate 
myself to circumstances, it was quite impossi- 
ble to sit easy under a constant din. The 
back door of my room, which supplied the 
place of a window, opened into a yard, in 
which eighteen hens and numerous chickens 
were wont to ramble. A horse, tied to a tree, 
neighed at intervals to two responsive fellow- 
servants in a small, open stable; four dogs, 
of various voices and most provoking tempers, 
growled and barked constantly at each other, 
or at five starveling cats and their kittens, 
from daylight until sunset, and from dark 
again until morning. The projecting eaves 
of the house formed a kind of covered way, to 
protect Donna Francisca from the sun—shek- 
tering also one of my greatest torments. On 
a pole, suspended by a rope at each end, 
swung a parrot, which talked incessantly, 
and very much in the same key as its mistress. 





Patches of Spanish songs, terms of insult and 
opprobrium, expressions of endearment, and 
orisons to the Virgin, succeeded each other 
in a rapidity of utterance altogether peculiar 
to the mistress and her bird. It was also my 
fate to hear two young Indian women and a 
little talkative girl grind maze, slap tortallis, 
sing, gossip, and laugh abundantly, within 
two yards of my door; and at meal times, the 
smell and sound of fish and other viands 
frying in oil was added to the harmony. 
Francisca, of whose tones words can give no 


idea, had adopted a sickly, yellow, and fretful 
little child, with a perpetual scream and con- 
stant restlessness. The squallings of this 


poor infant, which were faithfully imitated 
by the parrot, elicited alternate coaxings, 
scoldings, and whippings, from its Mandrina ; 
and the general result was, that the wretched 
baby, on being turned as a punishment into 
the yard, would creep in and sob in one 
corner of my little room. I say nothing of a 
pig or two, (which, unhappily for me, had 
excellent lungs,) or of Don Antonio’s constant 
squabbles about politics with a sickly fellow- 
lodger of mine, who, when not otherwise 
occupied, dropped in to tell me of all his ail- 
ments. But when I add to this list of mise- 
ties, the insufferable pangs of fleas, bugs, 
musquitos, sandflies and garrapatos, which 
feasted upon me in those moments when I 
most required rest, my situation may be easily 
imagined.” 


THE WIFE: A TALE OF MANTUA. 


[We quote another column of brilliant pas- 
sages from Mr. Knowles’s new and success- 
ful Play, which, both on the stage and in the 
closet, must be considered superior to either 
of the author’s previous productions. | 


CHANGE BY HUNGER. 

Ferrardo. How chang’d thou art,— 
I ne’er had known thee 

St. Pierre. It were strange if want 
Look’d like abundance—which was uever yet 
Akin to it. 

MIND. 
Mind is the brightness of the body—lights it, 
When, years, its proper but less subtle fire 
Begins to dim. 
SWITZERLAND. 

The lan‘ of beauty, and of grandeur, 
Where looks the cottage out on a domain 
The palace cannot boast of. Seas of lakes, 
A ills of forests! crystal waves that rise 
’M mountains all of snow, and mock the sun, 
Returning him his flaming beams more thick 
And radiant than he sent them.—Torrents there 
Are bounding floods! and there the tempest roams 
At large, in all the terrors of its glo 
And then our valleys! ah, they are the homes 
For hearts! our cottages, our vineyards, orchards,— 
Our pastures studded with the herd and fold ! 
Our native strains that melt us as we sing them ! 
A free—a gentle—simple—honest people 


MARRIAGE. 
A woman hath in every state 
Most need of circumspection ;—most of all 
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When she becomes a wife !—she is a spring 
Must not be doubted ; if she is, no oath 
That earth can utter will so purge the stream 
That meu will think it pure. 


APPEARANCES, 
Let 


Appearances be what they may be—you 
Shall never shape them so, that evil men 
Will not their own construction put upon them, 


REPENTANCE. 

Repentance is a grace !—but it is one 

That grows upon deformity—fair child 

‘To an unsightly mother !—Nor, indeed, 
Always a grace |—'tis oftentimes—too oft, 
The bootless terror of the stranded sonl, 
When ebbing ion leaves it all alone. 
Upon the bleak and dreary shoals of sin !— 
So is’t of different kinds, 

HUMAN FRAILTY. 

Find earth where grows no weed, and you may find 

A heart wherein no error grows. 
. FAIR NAME. 

That flow’r of woman’s pride, which ta’ea away, 
From a bright paragon she turns a thing 

“or basest eyes to look askant upon— 
Is blasted past the —e of rain and sun 
To bring it to its pristine hue again. 

DISPATCH. 
Make uee of time! the hour that is not us’d 
Is lost, and might have been the luckiest, 
Converted to account. 
INADVERTENCE. 
When 1 write 

Ofttimes I miss the thought, too much intent 
On finding it,—looking at something else 
Lo, there it stands before me of itself! 


c SUN-DIAL. 
There’s 
The dial, and the sun is shining on it— 
‘The shadow ou the very point of twelve— 
My case is desperate! Your signature 
Of vital moment is unto my peace ! 
My eye is on thedial! Pass the shadow 
The point of noon, the breadth of but a hair 
As can mine eye discern—and, that unsign’d, 
The steel is in thy heart—I speak no more ! 

FRIENDS AND FOES. 

When fails our dearest friend, 
There may be refuge with our direst foe. 





Fine Arts. 


WINCHESTER CROss. 

Turs elegant remnant of antiquity stands in 
the centre of the High-street of the city. It 
is about 45 feet high and is approached by a 
flight of six octagonal steps. The stone- 
work is in good preservation; but only one 
of the statues which formerly decorated it, 
remains. 

Unfortunately this cross is almost hidden 
from the casual observer by the encroachment 
of houses. It is usually designated the 
butter-cross, from the traditional story, that 
the venders of butter associated on the steps, 
and there offered their commodity for sale, 
prior to the erection of the first market-house. 

Some years ago, it was in contemplation 
to remove the cross, but the public spirit of 
some of the inhabitants happily saved this 
valuable relic from destruction. 

P. Q. 





(Winchester Cross.) 





The Public Fournals. 





THE ITALIAN GENTLEMAN. 


“ Andrea Vivane, the Italian gentleman who lately 
lived with Master Husborn without the town, was 
yesterday morning found dead in the bed which the 
gaoler had permitted him to occupy. The crowner’s 
*quest hath already been taken, and it has’ been pro- 
nounced that the d d had lowed some 
potent drug, by which he was enabled to sleep him- 
self to death. There is strange discourse ‘abroad 
about certain horrible crimes which the dead man 
attempted, if he did not in truth really perpetrate; 
but as it is said that the me and reputation ofa lady 
will be greatly affected by its general publication, 
we refrain from telling our readers even what little we 
know of this dark business.""—Wvodhead’s Cow 
Chronicle, Thursday, Sept. 26, 1776. . 


The above paragraph appeared at the time men- 
tioned in a newspaper, printed by one W. Woodhead, 
and published by him at his shop, the King’s Head, 
in a little passage, called Harold-street, in the ancient 
port of Hastings. The worthy Mr. Wuodhead never 
gave to the public the history of “ The Italian Gen- 
tleman.” A long period, however, having elapsed 
since its conclusion, and as nothing how ne and 
breathes which can claim kin or friendship with those 
whom it concerned, it is given to the world without 
any suspicion of impropriety or fear of reproach in 
its publication. 


Master Jacos Hvuszorn lived in a castel- 
lated stone house standing between Hastings 
and Silscomb; a small place in which some 
medicinal springs had been discovered, and 
so advertised as to draw to its baths and villas 
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many visiters. He was proud to believe 
that his dwelling had been erected by one 
of his own ancestors about the time of the 
ascension of Queen Elizabeth; but he pos- 
sessed no written records of his family by 
which the fact could be placed beyond con- 
troversy. He had, however, a few hundred 
acres of the good land of Sussex, which had 
certainly descended to him in direct entail 
from his great-grandfather; and out of the 
revenue which they produced (he farmed 
them not himself), he was enabled to support 
the fitting establishment of an English coun- 
try gentleman, who aspired to nothing more 
than lodging, feeding, and drinking genteelly 
and sufficiently, without being indebted to 
either physical or mental exertion, or the 
still more despised operations of trade and 
barter. Whenever Mr. Husborn was obliged 
to deliver his opinion on matters not imme- 
diately connected with the dining-room or the 
stable, he betrayed himself. as an w/tra 
amongst that class of landholders who took 
their tone from the minister and court of the 


day. 

The household of Husborn comprised but 
few individuals ; and its monotony must have 
been unbearable to one of less phlegmatic 
temperament. He had been early left a jolly, 
tearless widower, the father of one child, who 
alone ofall created things could bring warmth 
and expression to his voice, brilliancy to his 
eye, or emotion to his heart. argaret 
Husborn was some years past the season of 
absolute youth, but she was constitutionally 
the true offspring of her parent; and it 
seemed as if the seasons of infancy, woman- 
hood, and mature age, were to pass over her 
without bringing forth those fruits of feeling, 
passion, and judgment which are wont to 
distinguish her sex. She was, indeed, a 
woman—full of the virtues and full of the 
weaknesses of her kind—loving, credulous, 
passive, believing, she was the creature, the 
slave, the admirer of all beings more intel- 
lectual than herself, with whom she became 

laced in contact. The Italian gentleman 
ived beneath the roof of the father and 
daughter thus described. This circumstance 
is easily explained. The Cinque Ports about 
the middle of the last century, were the 
favourite resorts of the idle, the fashionable, 
and the opulent, who were instructed by their 
physicians to seek health and amusement on 
their gay shores, Amongst such visiters to 
Hastings was the foreigner whose name has 
been given; and as it was not then accounted 
disreputable, even amongst people of inde- 
pendence, to receive such inmates within 
their dwellings, Vivano became domiciled 
with Jacob Husborn and his gentle daughter 
Margaret. The Italian was a man of singular 
aspect and bearing ; and though it does not 
appear, that even from among the must dis- 
cerning of those who looked upon him, any 


judgment was elicited to the prejudice of his 
personal and moral character. 

Signior Andrea Vivano, at the time hinted 
at, was probably about the age ofthirty. He 
had lived with Master Husborn more than 
twelve months— a mostunusual circumstance, 
considering the short season-visits which 
people were in the habit of paying to the 
coast; and it was remarked that he had much 
improved the healthful hue of his complexion, 
and increased the rotundity and apparent 
strength of his limbs, since he first made his 
ap ce.. That which was most remark- 
able about him was his unvarying sameness 
of manner. Did the sun shine merrily in 
the skies, and all animated nature in some 
manner seem to rejoice in the calm and 
majestic — of the material world, Vivano 
would walk abroad, in his usual half-quiet 
and half-sullen mood, and seem as if he 
feared or disdained to raise his eyes to the 
glorious clouds above. 

Months passed away; and it began to 
appear, as time fled, that the approach of a 
more intimate union was about to take place 
in the little circle. Husborn had for some 
time seen that Vivano had spent much of his 
time with his daughter Margaret. He ob- 
served his conduct at first with apathy or 
indifference ; and at last, so much had his 
friendship increased, that he sometimes 
thought of making a few necessary inquiries 
into his family and fortune, and accepting 
him for his son-in-law at once. He was the 
more induced to arrive at this conclusion, 
because, dull-eyed as he was, he could not 
but observe that his fair daughter, nothing 
loth, accompanied the Italian in all his lo 
and gloomy walks, and, besides, wasted wii 
him many hours in the library,—an apart- 
ment in his house into which no intrusion 
ever occurred. This equivocal inti con- 
tinued to increase; not that, indeed, Vivano 
was more tender than at first in his attentions 
to M but every one could see, save the 
indolent father, there was a touching submis- 
sion and respect in the conduct of the lady 
towards her lover, which declared him the 
lord of her heart and the master of her des- 
tinies, which she had not betrayed during the 
first few months of their acquaintance. 

The dark cloud which had long been risi 
against the peace of Husborn at le 

ed its height, and was about to burst on 
his devoted head. He, too, felt the course of 
fate concerned him, though he knew not how 
or wherefore—he fluttered and trembled as a 
bird does when the heavy air is burdened 
with the coming storm. Every night he 
pressed his pillow he determined that the 
ensuing morn should be dedicated to a long 
interview with his guest, the conclusion of 
which, he doubted not, would be the = 
nition of one of some fortune, perhaps of aa, 
as the husband of his daughter. Meanwhile, 
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Margaret k of the change which seemed 
to aa le all the family. The gay and 
almost reckless air, with which the youn; 
and innocent are wont to enjoy existence, h 
fled, and gloom and impatience sat on her 
once calm brow. She seemed to desire to be 
alone with her father; yet, when she appear- 
ed the most so determined, Vivano would 
decline his usual walk, or hour of study, and, 
looking at her full in the face, would declare 
that he could not, would not, lose her society. 
It became evident that the manner.in which 
the indolent English gentleman, his simple 
daughter, and the strange Italian, lived toge- 
ther, had in it nothing of the elements of 
duration, and strange circumstances presently 
dissolved it. 

A court-martial was about to be held by 
the officers stationed with their troops at the 
castle of Hastings, on a fellow who had com- 
mitted so atrocious a crime, that every one 
knew, though nobody of course spoke about 
it, that the trial, the sentence, and its execu- 
tion, would succeed each other between sun 
and sun. One morning Vivano said, indif- 
ferently (it was his custom to attend all judi- 
cial proceedings relating to criminal affairs, 
and all public punishments and executions 
which occurred within an easy range of his 
residence) that. he should visit the castle. 
“ There, of course, my dear lady,” said he, 
addressing himself to Margaret, “ you will 
not wander.” 

Margaret trembled, and was the colour of 
one who had lain a day in the tomb. 

“ Where will you spend the day?” conti- 
nued Vivano, in the same careless tone, but 
with his singular eyes turned broadly on the 
lady’s face. 

“« J—I,” said Margaret, laying her hand 
on the shoulders of her father, who, almost 
unconscious of their presence, had been 
musing with his face towards the fire—“ I 
purpose, as the day is dry and fine, walking 
hence to the house of Madam Dorothea; my 
aunt, I hear, is unwell, and—” Margaret 
again turned and encountered the colourless 
eyes of the Italian—“ and,” said she, in a 
firmer tone, “ with your good will, I will 
visit her and return on the morrow.” 

“ Thy will and mine,” said her father, 
with more sprightliness than was usual, “ my 
good wench, are one; but, prithee, be not 
long away. And you, Signor Vivano, I shill 
look for you ere night-fall; you know how 
our chess-board stands, and to-night I will 
be revenged.” 

The Italian smiled after his fashion ; and, 
shortly afterwards, Margaret having twice 
kissed her father’s cheek, a token of affection 
paar known to pass in their phlegmatic 
family, each went forth, apparently to fulfil 
the purpose each had appointed. 

The evening came, the um hissed, and, 
the fire hummed cheerfully ; the chess-board, 


on which a game half played was exhibited, 
seemed to occupy the entire attention of 
Master Husborn, except that at intervals he 
turned somewhat impatiently towards the 
door. “ Ay,” said he, mentally, again peer. 
ing towards the table, “ thus I shall circum. 
vent him, and prove my skill.” But Vivano 
did not return; and the disappointed player, 
after concluding the game in his own mind 
a dozen times entirely to his own satisfaction, 
with a dismal air collet his servant to light 
him to his chamber; and particularly de- 
sired, that when the Signior came home, he 
should be told that master had gone to bed, 
vexed that he had not returned in time to 
finish the game. 

Some time after midnight the Italian gen- 
tleman pe rem and, with his usual taci- 
turnity, noddin; -night to the servant 
after Ye had ed me his message, went to 
bed. In the morning Husborn looked pee- 
vish. Vivano, who risen before him, 
accosted him frankly. 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ the foolish wretch 
was shot—the hour was midnight. I could 
not forego the sight. You know my foible; 
it is my philosophy, not my want of humanity, 
which makes me curious to contemplate the 
way in which the human taper is extinguish- 
ed. If I had returned in the evening I should 
have lost the pleasure—I mean the interest— 
I take in such scenes, and I should have been 
vexed to my own death to have been beaten 
in the match, which must yet, I suppose, be 
played out between us.” 

“ Well,” replied Husborn, with returning 
good humour, “ the night is passed, and the 
present is a new day; our bonny Margaret 
will return anon, and we shall all again be 
merry.” 

The day did pass, but without its antici- 
pated merriment—the lady returned not; the 
following night was passed in restlessness— 
the next day came, and was prolonged in its 
length by anxious thoughts—the succeeding 
night was one of trembling fear—the third 
day, since the departure of Margaret on her 
little journey, lingered in its course, yet she 
returned not to her home. 

“ Sir,” said Vivano to Husborn, whose 
mind, unused to any occurrence out of the 
common course of an English independent 
life, seemed utterly broken by the loss of his 
daughter —“ Sir, good and obliging sir, I 
will instantly take horse, and visit the lady 
at whose house your daughter is sojourning ; 
doubtless some sudden illness, perhaps, after 
all, of little import, has imprisoned her in her 
chamber. Be assured of her good presence, 
or at least of happy tidings, ere night.” 

Husborn sank into his chair, bewildered in 
doubt and fear, and Vivano immediately took 
his leave. The father passed another day of 
undefined anguish: the night was destined 
to give point_and purpose to the arrow of 
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ief which was about to cleave his heart. 
after the clouds of evening had fallen 
on the earth, the slow approach of a horse was 
heard at the = Husborn hastened to the 
1 of his house and received Vivano, who 
seemed labouring with some great sorrow 
and much physical exertion, and ready to 
sink to the ground. For a moment he looked 
as if he had forgotten his own wound, and 
was conscious only of the apparently prostrate 
situation of his friend. He led him into the 
accustomed parlour, and placing him on a 
chair, sat down in another beside him, un- 
consciously drawing a third before their posi- 
tion. The instant these movements were 
completed, Husborn cast his eyes on the seat, 
and suddenly perceiving it was empty, he 
struck his open hands on his brow, and wept 
like a young child. Uncounted groans and 
sighs passed a few minutes; and Vivano 
waited the return of comparative placidity 
and intellect before he spoke. The old man 
—he had much advanced in age during the 
last five days—drew his hands from his 
brows, and drying them mechanically with 
his handkerchief, turned towards his compa- 
nion a look which needed not the inter- 
pretation of words. 

“ Sir,” said the Italian, recurring to his 
usual cold equanimity of manner, “ I have 
read in some books of my native land, that 
the brave English tremble, like curs, on the 
first approach of danger and bereavement: 
but that the moment the demons of evil and 
gtief really present themselves, they assume 
the courage and constancy of their bold 
country-dogs, and perish not but in the warm 
and painless hour of struggling and warfare.” 

Husborn replied to this exordium with a 
childish look of inquiry, Another minute of 
silence ensued, when the speaker continued : 

“Your. my Margaret has not visited 
the relation she spoke of, nor has the lady 
seen your daughter since the spring of the 
last year.” 


Again the childless father pressed his 
hands upon his eyes, as he would shut out 
for ever the light of heaven, and the con- 
sciousness of existence. Vivano paused. 
After some time, Nature ever true to herself, 
permitted the m of grief to subside, 
and Husbom, slowly taking his rigid fingers 
from his temples, turned a piteous look to- 
wards his companion, which seemed to inti- 
mate that he was prepared to hear the worst. 
The speaker continued,— 

“ Your daughter, on the evening of the 
day she left us, was seen walking alone near 
the White-horse rock; a few hours after- 
wards, an alarm was raised along the coast 
that a boat’s crew from a pirate big, which 
the night before had run into one of the 
neighbouring creeks, had committed many 
acts of violence and plunder, and had seized 
an unprotected woman as she was wandering 





by the edge of the waters.” Husborn again 
averted his face ; but, as he seemed to retain 
a consciousness of the meaning of the words 
a to him, be vee steadily continued : 
_ n heari is rumour, red m: 
horse a the beack, and after seis thane lost 
in tiresome inquiry, I arrived at the huts of 
a few fishermen, by whom, as it afterwards 
appeared, the rumour of the atrocious acts of 
the pirates had been sent abroad. It signifies 
not to mention that the plunder of the sea- 
men was made up chiefly of the coarse provi- 
sions of the country people: they bore with 
them a woman whom they had seized on an 
unfrequented strand. Several old and dis- 
creet fishermen told me that, when the alarm 
was raised, and they discovered with their 
ae that the rovers were four leagues 

rom land, they saw distinctly, standing up 
amidst their dark-blue jackets, the figure ofa 
tall lady dressed in flowing white. I inquired 
why they did not make pursuit? They laughed 
at my question. Her topmost bit of canvass, 
said one, only was visible when the first 
officer of his Majesty’s revenue cutter was 
acquainted with the outrage.” 

Vivano paused, not as if he had concluded 
his recital, but with a tone which indicated 
an expectation of hearing some remark made 
on that which he had already detailed. Not 
a word was heard: he gently raised the 
candle, and looked for some moments intently 
on the face of Husborn; it was partly hidden 
from view, having fallen on his right arm, as 
it’ lay extended on the back rail of the chair. 
“ Malice domestic” could not for a time 
“touch him farther.” He had fallen into a 
swoon, and was, for a certain period, dead to 
the pains of the present hour, and to all the 
hopes of the future. Vivano silently returned 
to his seat, and sat down like a piece of art, 
fashioned in imitation of humanity,—looking 
like warm life, but being in reality, without 
breath or pulse. This statue-like position 
and silence were maintained upwards of an 
hour, when the Italian gentleman rose with 
the utterly noiseless manner which distin, 
guished all his movements, gave another 
look at the unconscious Husborn, and gliding 
out of the room, passed to his own chamber. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 9/% 


THE STEAM ENGINE. 
FROM “STEAM,” A POEM, 
By the Author of “ Corn Law Rhymes.” 
Comg, blind old Andrew Turner! link in mine 
Thy time-tried arm, and cross the town with me; 
For there are wonders, Cy me far than thine : 
Watt! and his million- eoding enginry ! 
Steam-miracles of demi-deity ! 

Thou canst not see, unuumber’d chimneys o’er, 
From chimneys tall the smoky cloud aspire ; 
But thou canst hear th’ unw crash and roar 
Of iron powers, that, urged by restless fire, 

Toil ceaseless, day and night, yet never tire, 
Or say to greedy man, “‘ Thou dost amiss,” 
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Oh, there is glorious harmony in this 
Tempestuous music of the giant, Steam, 

ty ed growl and roar, and stamp and hiss, 
With flame and darkness! Like a Cyclop’s dream 
It stuns our wondering souls, that start and scream 


on his brow ! 
is bare 


Ani, rolling wide his sightless eyes, he stands 
od, that yet shall chase 


’ 

Like heav'n's red belt, it lig 

Poor blind old man! what would he give to sce 
This bloodless Waterloo ! this he'l of wheels ! 

This dreadful speed, that seems to sleep and snore, 
And dream of earthquake! In his brain he feels 

The — arm of mist, that shakes the shore 
Along the throng’d canal in ceaseless roar 


par! 
ash-crown’d hill 
vale, when lov’d banks, o’ergrown 
With broom and woodbine, heard the cushat lone 
Coo fur her absent love? Oh, ne’er again 

Shall Andrew‘pluck the freckled foxglove here ! 
How like a monster, with a league-long mane, 

Or Titan’s rocket, in its high career, 

Towers the dense smoke! The falcon, wheeling 


near, 

Turns, and the angry crow seeks purer skies. 

At first, with lifted hands in mute surprise, 
Old Andrew listens to the mingled sound 

Of hammer, roll, and wheel. His sightless eyes 
Brighten with generous pride, that man hath 


Sha: his Doble heart with selfish woe ; 
Yes, envy clouds his melancholy brow. 
What! shall the good old times, in aught of good 
Yieldto these days of cant and patie 
The sister-growth of twenty years of blood 
His ancient fame, he feels, is past away ; 
He is no more the wanton of ie day 
The far-praised, self-taught, matchless engineer ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES, FROM A GEN- 
TLEMAN’S PORTFOLIO. 

* * * © JT have certainly no right 
deference to rank, for I am continually com- 
mitting the most unheard-of atrocities against 
etiquette. This evening, Judge W—— and 

M—— called on me, having heard I 
was convalescent. Without thinking that 
my table was covered with papers, I invited 
them to take tea; but when Benjamin brought 
in the tray, there was no place for it. Upon 
which I desired him to set it on a chair, a 
wooden-bottomed one; and as my eyes pre- 
cluded candles, we drank tea with the light 
of the fire, from the chair. It never once 
occurred to me till the second cup that this 
was a very absurd proceeding. 
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The late Lord Erskine had something of 
the same infirmity. He sometimes called on 
me, and always came with the postman’s 
knock; which he commonly made use of, as 
- had observed servants more readily answer. 

it. 

One morning I had occasion to see him, 
and went to his house. As I was standing 
at the door, after knocking, and before it wag 
answered, a woman came to it also, witha 
tea-cup under the corner of her shawl, which 
the wind blew aside, and I saw and smelt 
that it contained about half a gill of rum. 
But before I could speak on the subject to 
her, his lordship himself opened the door, 
dressed in a pair of shabby pantaloons, be- 
smeared with whiting, without coat or waist- 
coat, and wore only a meets 

Another time, when my old friend Eneas 
Morrison was seeing the prorogation, (his 
lordship was then Ckancellor,) observing 
Morrison below the bar, he sent one of the 
messengers with his card to him, on which 
was delineated with a pencil the picture of a 
turtle, and written under it, “ Ready at half- 
past six to-morrow—come.” There’s a Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain for you, on the 
woolsack in all his dignity ! 

But I suppose these kinds of eccentricities 
are more common than the world is willing 
to believe. I once happened to dine in a 
party with Prince Camuto, the head of the 
Septinsular Republic. In going home our 
way lay in the same direction, and his high- 
ness ordered a servant, who was in attendance 
with a lantern, to go forward to my lodgings, 
and accompanied me himself to the door. 

The late Duke of Kent had occasional 
fits of this simplicity. He used to appoint 
me to wait on him at my dinner-hour, which 
was exceedingly inconvenient; and accord- 
ingly I took the liberty of mentioning it, 
adding, that I would come at any other time. 
Nor was I aware of the solecism I had com- 
mitted, till he laughed heartily at the absence 
of mind in which it was said. 

Once I was in the king’s closet in the 
favourite villa near Palermo, and saw on the 
table a number of petitions, which Ferdinand 
had been reading. were written on 
nae of paper that a printer’s devil would 

ave been ashamed of, and evidently came 
from persons of the humblest condition. By 
the way, it was on the aang <8 the marriage- 
day of the present citizen King and Queen 
of the French. The attendant, in speaki 
of her majesty, said she was a very seal 
person; and drawing the back of his hand 
upwards on his chin, in the Sicilian manner, 
said, “ Mai, poco spirito.” A friend, not 
well versed in Italian, gave a most calum- 
nious interpretation of the phrase, by inqui- 
ring if she was really addicted to dram- 


drinking. 
Dr. Darr was another violater of etiquette. 
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I met him at dinner once in St. James’s 
Square. When the cloth was removed, his 
pipe, as usual, was brought in; but the 
servants forgot that tap-room utensil a spit- 
box. The old man, however, in no degree 
disconcerted at the omission, rose and helped 
himself from the sideboard, which was set 
out with gold and silver plate, to a golden 
vase. It served the purpose as well, till a 
basin of water was procured. 

These lapses of decorum are innocent 
enough, and pethaps would not be deserving 
of recollection, did they not affurd, as it were, 
chinks to let one peep into the universality of 
the natural character of men.—Fraser’s Mag. 


Pew Books. 


THE BLACK DEATH 
Ta the Fourteenth Century. From the German 

Hecker. Translated by B. G. Babington, M.D. 
Tue astounding details contained in the 
volume before us, and which it was the salu- 
tary intention of the translator should appear 
at this time, that we might be the more 
sensible how lightly the chastening hand of 
Providence has fallen on the present genera- 
tion, and how much reason therefore we have 
to feel grateful for the mercy shown us-in the 
late pestilence which visited us, has scarcely 
been given to the world, ere the amiable 
translator has himself been numbered “ with 
those that were.” He has fallen a victim to 
the milder epidemic, which has annoyed the 
town the last few weeks; but he has de- 
seended to the grave full of years and ho- 
nours; and to his work we now turn. 

It is the recital of the great mortality, or 
plague, which in the fourteenth century 
swept away, in the brief space of four years, 
one quarter of the population of the world: 
England, among the rest, losing more than 
double that portion of its inhabitants in the 
course of a few months. 

Dr. Hecker, the writer of this work, is, 
strange to say, a believer in astra! influence, 
and subscribes to the astrological specula- 
tions and conclusions, long since banished 
from our schools. Strange though it may be 
considered, we know it to be a fact, that in 
London, at the present day, the disciples of 
astrology are neither few nor feeble ;—nor 
are the aberrations of Raphael e¢ hoc genus 
omne, the only in request, but Lilly, and 
the “ bright particular stars” of that science, 
are in daily requisition ; several organized 
clubs of .astrologers exist in various parts 
of the country; and a nativity can be cast, 
or a horary question determined, in this, 
with as much facility, and as certain a re- 
sponse, as in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. . There is this essential difference 
betwixt the astral faith of those times and 
the present period, when the light of true 
faith has penetrated the superstitious gloom 








which wrapped religion in a pall, instead of 
presenting it in its snowy vestments of puri 
and truth. Two hhundied years ago, ae 
logers viewed the operations of the Deity 
through the stars; they now affect to, view 
astral influences through, and subservient to, 
the will of God. Their motto is—Astra re- 
gunt homines, sed regit astra Deus. 

great events which proceed from the 
distress of nations are mighty instruments in 
the hands of a gracious ‘Providence, leading 
to striking changes in general civilization ; 
and it is philosophically remarked by our 
author, that “all that exists in man, whether 
of good or evil, is rendered conspicuous by 
the presence of great danger.” e scenes 
which are depicted in this narrative suffi- 
ciently attest this; and as all convulsions are 
attended with their moral effect, it is ob- 
served— 

“In conformity with a general law of na- 
ture, such a state of excitement brings about 
a change, beneficial or detrimental, according 
to circumstances,—so that nations either at- 
tain a higher degree of moral worth, or sink 
deeper in ignorance and vice. All this, how- 
ever, takes place upon a much grander scale 
than through the ordinary vicissitudes of 
war and peace, or the rise and fall of empires, 
because the powers of nature themselves pro- 
duce plagues, and subjugate the human will, 
which, in the contentions of nations, alone 
predominates.” 

We will not stop here to detail the effects 
of this visitation—the Black Death of the 
fourteenth century. The ameliorated condi- 
tion of human nature, the passing away of 
those mists which had shrouded Europe in 
the middle or dark ages, the pure light of 
religion which dawned on Europe—all these 
may as distinctly be laid down as resulting 
from these providential visitations, as any 
effect can be said to follow its cause. 

It may be remembered that. Boccacio, in 
his Decameron, alludes to the awful calamity, 
and vouches it as a reason for his leaving 
Florence, and retiring with the dramatis 
persone of his inimitable poem, until the 
dread had passed away. After marching, 
with terrific strides, from the East, and ra- 
vaging Italy, Austria, France, and Germany, 
it made its appearance in England, where it 
was attended with the same fatality. Those 
who were affected with it, vomited blood, and 
died in some cases almost immediately — 
Every spot which the sick had touched, their 
breath, their clothes, spread contagion: even 
the eyes of the patient were considered as 
sources of contagion, which had the power 
of acting at a distance—whether on account 
of their unwonted lustre, or the distortion 
which they always suffer in plague, or whe- 
ther in conformity with an ancient notion, 
according to which the sight was considered 
ay the bearer of demoniacal enchantment. 
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“ Thus did the plague spread over England 
with unexampled rapidity, after it had first 
broken out in the county of Dorset, whence 
it advanced th the counties of Devon 
and Somerset, to Bristol, and thence reached 
Gloucester, Oxford, and London. Probably 
few places escaped—perhaps not any; for 
the annals of contemporaries report, that 
throughout the land only a tenth part of the 
inhabitants remained ahve. From England 
the contagion was carried by a ship to Ber- 
gen, the capital of Norway, where the plague 
then broke out in its most frightful form, 
with vomiting of blood; and throughout the 
whole country, spared not more than a third 
of the inhabitants. The sailors found no 
refuge in their ships; and vessels were often 
seen driving about on the ocean and drifting 
on shore, whose crews had perished to the 
last man.” 

The reason given by Dr. Hecker of the 
disease, was in consequence of violent com- 
motions in the earth’s organism—“if any 
disease of cosmical origin can be so consi- 
dered ;” and a detail follows of some of these 
prodigious revolutions and convulsions. From 
China to the Atlantic the foundations of the 
earth were shaken,—throughout Asia and 
Europe the atmosphere was in commotion, 
and endangered by its baleful influence, both 
vegetable and animal life,—the universal 
pestilence extended from China to Iceland 
and Greenland ;—the disasters were incredi- 
ble, the despair unbridled and terrific. 

“The series of these great events,” says 
Dr. Hecker, “ began in the year 1333, fifteen 
years before the plague broke out in Europe: 
they first appeared in China. Here a parch- 
ing drought, accompanied by famine, com- 
menced in the tract of country watered by 
the rivers Kiang and Hoai. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by such violent torrents of rain, in and 
about Kingsai, at that time the capital of the 
empire, that, according to tradition, more 
than 400,000 peopled perished in the floods. 
Finally, the mountain Tsincheou fell in, ‘and 
vast clefts were formed in the earth. In the 
succeeding year, (1334,) passing over fabu- 
lous traditions, the neighbourhood of Canton 
was visited by inundations; whilst in Tche, 
after an unexampled drought, a plague arose, 
which is said to have carried off about 
5,000,000 of people. 

“ According to. the Chinese annals, about 
4,000,000 of people perished by famine in 
the neighbourhood of Kiang in 1337; and 
deluges, swarms of locusts, and an earth- 
quake which lasted six days, caused incredi- 
bie devastation. In the year 1342, there was 
in China a constant succession of inunda- 
tions, earthquakes, and famines. In the 
same year, great floods occurred in the vici- 
nity of the Khine and in France, which could 
not be attributed to rain alone ; for, every- 
where, even on the tops of mountains, springs 
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were seen to burst forth, aud dry tracts werg 
laid under water in an inexplicable manner, 

“The signs of terrestrial commotions com. 
menced in E in the year 1348, after the 
intervening districts of country in Asia had 
probably been visited in the same manner, 
a oe plague from the 
East had already broken out; when an earth. 
quake shook the foundations of the island 
and was accompanied by so frightful a hur. 
Ticane, that the inhabitants who had slain 
their Mahometan slaves, in order that 
might not themselves be subjugated by them, 
fled in dismay, in all directions. The sea 
overflowed—the ships were dashed to pieces 
on the rocks, and few outlived the terrific 
event, whereby this fertile and blooming 
island was converted into a desert. Before 
the earthquake, a pestiferous wind spread so 
poisonous an odour, that ment ing overs 
powered by it, fell down suddenly, and ex. 
pired in dreadful agonies.” 

It is a source of unfeigned regret to the 
author, as it must be to all of scientific ha 
bits, that the low condition of science at this 
extraordinary period precluded those accurate 
and philosophic observations which might 
have enriched its annals. German accounts, 
it is observed, say expressly, that a thick, 
stinking mist advanced from the East, and 
spread itself over Italy, and there could be 
no deception in so palpable a phenomenon, 

In conformity to his own prejudices, we 
have also a recital of some of those pheno. 
mena, resulting, we should suppose, from the 
state of the atmosphere, but which ar 
vaguely insinuated as of a higher and mor 
ominous nature. 

“ Great and extraordinary meteors appeared 
in many places, and were regarded with su- 
perstitious horror. A pillar of fire, which on 
the 20th of December, 1348, remained for an 
hour at sunrise over the pope’s palace in 
Avignon ;—a fire-ball, which in August of 
the same year was seen at sunset over Paris, 
and was distinguished from similar pheno- 
mena, by its longer duration, (not to mention 
other instances mixed up with wonderful 
prophecies and omens,) are recorded in the 
chronicles of that age.” 

The mortality resulting from these awful 
events is terrific, and staggers even credulity. 

“In China, more than thirteen millions 
are said to have died; and this is in corres- 
pondence with the certainly e: rated ac- 
counts from the rest of Asia. India was de- 
haere Tartary, the Tartar Kingdom of 

aptschak, Mesapotamia, Syria, Armenia, 
were covered with dead bodies—the Kurds 
fled in vain to the mountains. In Caramania 
and Caesarea, none were left alive. On the 
roads—in the camps—in the caravansaries — 
unburied bodies alone were seen; and a few 
cities only, (Arabian historians name, Maara 
el nooman, Schisur and Harem,) remained, 
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nan unaccountable manner, free. In Aleppo 
500 died daily; 22,000 people, and most of 
the animals, were carried off in Gaza, within 
six weeks. Cyprus lost alm: all its inha- 
bitants ; and ape without crews were often 
seen in the Mediterranean; as afterwards in 
the North Sea, driving about, and spreading. 
the plague wherever they went on shore. It 
was reported to Pope Clement, at Avignon, 
that throughout the east, probably with the 
exception of China, 23,840,000 people had 
fallen victims to the plague.” 

In London, it may be incidentally men- 
tioned, that 100,000 at least fell under the 
fatal disease. In France it was eminently 
fatal—two queens, one bishop, and a num- 
ber of distinguished persons, fell a sacri- 
fice to it; and more than 500 a day died in 
the Hétel-Dieu. The records of the disorder 
seems to have been better preserved in Eng- 
land than elsewhere. “Most of the great 
cities suffered incredible losses: above all, 
Yarmouth, in which 7,052 died ;— Bristol, 
Oxford, Norwich, Leicester, York, and Lon- 
don, where, in one burial-ground alone, there 
were interred upwards of 50,000 corpses, ar- 
ranged in layers, in large pits. It is said, 
that in the whole country scarcely a tenth 
part remained alive; but this estimate is 
evidently too high.” 

And of the sister kingdoms—“ Ireland was 
much less heavily visited than England. The 

i seems to have scarcely reached the 
mountainous districts of that kingdom ; and 
Scotland, too, would perhaps have remained 
free, had not the Scots availed themselves of 
the discomfiture of the English, to make an 
irruption into their territory, which terminated 
in the destruction of their army, by the plague 
and by the sword, and the extension of the 
pestilence, through those who escaped, over 
the whole country.” 


Che Paturalist. 





THE HUMMING BIRD. 


Or all animated beings, (says Buffon,) this 
is the most elegant in form and most splen- 
did in colouring. Precious stones and metals 
artificially polished can never be compared to 
this jewel of nature, who has placed it in the 
order of birds at the bottom of the scale of 
nitude—mazxime miranda in minimis— 
while all the gifts, which are only shared 
among others—nimbleness, rapidity, spright- 
liness, grace, and rich decoration—have been 
rofusely bestowed upon this little favourite. 
The emerald, the ruby, and the topaz, sparkle 
in its plumage, which is never soiled by the 
dust of the ground, for its whole life being 
aerial, it rarely alights on the turf. It dwells 
in theair, and flitting from flower to flower it 
seems to be itself a flower in freshness and 
splendour; it feeds on their nectar and resides 
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in climates where they blow in perpetua 
succession ; for the few which migrate out of 
the tropics during summer, make but a tran- 
sitory stay in the temperate zones. They 
follow the course of the sun, advancing or 
retiring with him, and flying on the wings of 
the zephyrs, wanton in eternal spring. 

“These beautiful and delicate beings,” 
(Humming Birds) says Sir William Jardine, 
“ appear to have excited the admiration of 
their discoverers, and, indeed, of every one 
who has observed them, either revelling in 
their native glades, or at rest in the mere 
artificial display of our museums, by the 
spirited proportions of their form, and the 
dazzling splendour of their plumage, 

«“ —— Delicate and beautiful, 

Thick without burden, close as fishes’ scales.” 

The nation of the Aztecs call their capital 
Tzinzunzan, from the number of humming 
birds in its vicinity, with which the statues 
of their gods are adorned; and the Indians of 
Patzquara are still famous for this art. They 
com figures of saints with the feathers of 
the colibri, which are remarkable for the 
delicacy of the execution and the.brilliancy 
of the colours. 

The ancient Mexicans used their feathers 
for superb mantles in the time of Monte- 
zuma, and the pictures so much extolled by 
Cortes were embroidered with their skins; 
the Indian could appreciate their loveliness, 
oe to adorn his bride with gems and 
jewellery plucked from the starry frontlets of 
these beauteous forms. Every epithet which 
the ingenuity of lan could invent has 
been employed to depict the richness of 
their colouring ; the lustre of the topaz, of 
emeralds and rubies, have been compared 
with them, and applied in their names, 
“ The hue of roses steeped in liquid fire,” 
and even the “ cheveux de I’ astre du jour” 
of the imaginative Buffon, fall short of their 
versatile tints. Let us inquire, however, 
whether an exterior of “ gorgeous plumery ” 
is all which they possess, and if there is no 
beautiful adaptation of structure to supply 
the wants of'so frail a tenement ? 

These birds are nearly confined to the tro- 
pical portions of the New World, and, ac- 
cording to our best information, that great 
archipelago of islands between Florida and 
the mouths of the Orinoco, with the main- 
land of the southern continent, until it passes 
the Tropic of Capricorn, literally swarms 
with them. In the wild and uncultivated 
parts, they inhabit those forests of magni- 
ficent timber, overhung with lianas and the 
superb tribe of Rignapiall the huge trunks 
clothed with a rich drapery of parasites, 
whose blossoms only give way in beauty to 
the sparkling tints of their airy tenants; but 
since the cultivation of various parts of the 
country they abound in the gardens, and seem 
to delight in society, become familiar, and 
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destitute of fear, hovering over one side of a 
shrub, while the fruit or flowers is plucked 
from that opposite. There appears to exist 
great familiarity in their manners. They 
are of a lively and active disposition, almost 
constantly on the wing, and performing all 
their motions with great rapidity: their flight 
is in darts, and it is at this time, in a bril- 
liant sun, that the variations of their plumage 
are displayed with the greatest advantage. 
“ Each rapid movement gives a different dye ; 

Like of gold they dazzling show, 

Now sink to shade—now like a furnace glow.” 

But when performing a lengthened flight, 
as during migration, ‘they pass through the 
air in long undulations, raising themselves 
for some distance, and then falling in a 
curve. When about to feed, or in search of 
a favourite flower, they hover stationary, sur- 
veyi around, and suddenly dart off to 
the object. “TI have often stopped,” says 
Wilson, “ with pleasure, to observe their 
mancuvres among the blossoms of a trumpet 
flower. When arrived before a thicket of 
these, that are in full bloom, he ‘poises or 


suspends himself on wing for the space of i 


two or three seconds so steadily, that his 
wi become invisible or only like a. mist.” 
Bullock says, “ they remain suspended 
in the air in a space barely sufficient for them 
to move their wings; and the humming 
noise proceeds entirely from the surprising 
velocity with which they perform that motion, 
by which they will keep their bodies in the 
alr, apparently motionless, for hours together.” 
An older writer, Fermin, a Surinam physician, 
compares this action to the balancing of the 
beautiful bee-like flies on fotid waters; 
perhaps it may be also likened to the motions 
of a large hawk-moth before alighting on a 
flower. 
They seldom alight upon the. ground, but 
rch easily on branches. The ruby-throated 
umming-bird settles on twigs and branches, 


where they move sideways in prettily mea-, 


sured steps, . frequently opening and closing 
their wings, pluming, stroking, and arranging 
the whole of-their apparel with neatness and 
activity. They are particularly fond of spread- 
ing one wing at a time, and ing each of 
the‘ quill-feathers through their, bill in its 
whole length, when, if the sun is shining, 
the wing thus plumed is rendered extremely 
transparent and light.— Audubon. 


Che Gatherer. 


Catching Rabbits.—Bacon says, “ A com- 
pany of scholars going to catch conies, car- 
tied one with them, which had not much 
wit, and gave in charge, that if he saw any, 
he should .be silent, for fear of scaring of 
them ; but he no sooner espied a company of 
rabbits than he cried aloud ‘Zece multi cuni- 
cul ;? which he had no sooner said, but the 





, by rambling about as blac 
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conies ran to their burrows; and he being 
checked by them for it, answered, ‘Who 
would have thought that the rabbits under. 
stood Latin ?’” P. T. W. 
Cat Anecdote —During Sergeant Talfourd’s 
recent sojourn at Shrewsbury Assizes, a cat 
was very fond of the learned counsellor’s 
tuom. His clerk, while packing up, had 
occasion to leave one of the trunks open, and 
in the hurry of departure closed it suddenly, 
and corded it for the journey. On arriving 
at Hereford, a strange noise was heard to 
roceed apparently from one of the trunks, 
clerk proceeded to open it, when, lo! out 
jumped the identical cat of Shrewsbury me- 
mory, which, on further examination, it ap- 
ared, had deposited “a batch of fine young 
ittens” in the learned setgeant’s wig.— Here. 
Sord Journal. 
Believe it who likes.—We are told that the 
Indian ferret, when it attacks a serpent, first 
res against danger b wing a quan- 
tity of fis. gules pagel. a3 it“has’ tho. 
roughly by ny iar its saliva, it wets with 
it first its fore-feet, and with them daubs over 
its head and its whole body; and that thus 
prepared, it boldly attacks the snake, and 
never leaves off till it has killed it—P. T. W. 
Patronage of the Drama.—The perform. 
ance of Edwards’s drama of Palemon and 
Arsite, in Christ Church Hall, Oxford, is 
stated to have afforded Queen Elizabeth so 
much pleasure, that “she called to her the 
author, and promised what she would do for 
him, and talked to him in the most familiar 
way.” Neither of Elizabeth’s successors has 
so befriended the English drama. 
Gipsies—The gipsies of Hungary, like 
those of Turkey, get their pa livelihood 
iths and musi- 
cians. In winter, they make spoons, ladles, 
troughs, and other implements of wood ; in 
summer they go nearly naked, and many of 
them are then employed in washing gold 
from the sand of the rivers and plains, at 
which they are particularly expert.—T. Gu... 
Drunkenness.—Among the ancient Mexi- 
cans, drunkenness in youth was a capital 
crime, and in advanced years it was punished 
with severity; in case of a nobleman, it in- 
curred forfeiture of office and rank, and. en- 
tailed infamy. P. T. W. 


Churchwarden’s Entry in 1476.—The fol- 
lowing entry is in the churchwarden’s ac- 
counts of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for 
the year 1476: “ Also, paid to Roger Fylpott, 
learned in the law, for his counsel, giving 
3s. 8d., with 4d. for his dinner.” 
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